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Art. VIII. — Reformed Judaism. 

The Jews are justly called a peculiar people. During the past 
three thousand years they have lived apart from their fellow-men, 
in a state of voluntary or enforced isolation. The laws of the 
Pentateuch directed them to avoid contact with heathens. Chris- 
tianity in turn shunned and execrated them. Proud and sensitive 
by nature, subjected to every species of humiliation and contempt, 
they retired upon themselves, and continued to be what the seer 
from Aram had described them in the olden time, "A people that 
dwells in solitude." * It followed that, in the progress of time, 
idiosyncrasies of character were developed, and habits of thinking 
and feeling grew up amongst them, which could not but contribute 
to alienate them still more from the surrounding world They felt 
that they were not understood. They were too shy to open their 
confidence to their oppressors. They remained an enigma. At 
wide intervals books appeared purporting to give an account of 
the Jews and their sacred customs. But these attempts were, in 
the main, dictated by no just or generous motive. Their authors, 
narrow bigots or renegades from Judaism, ransacked the vast lit- 
erature of the Hebrew people for such scattered fragments as 
might be used to their discredit, and exhibited these as samples of 
Jewish manners and Jewish religion. The image thus presented, 
it is needless to say, was extremely untrustworthy. And yet the 
writings of these partial judges have remained almost the only 
sources from which even many modern writers are accustomed to 
draw their information. The historian is yet to come who will 
dispel the dense mists of prejudice that have gathered about Jew- 
ish history, and reveal the inward life of this wonderful people, 
whose perennial freshness has been preserved through so many 
centuries of the most severe trials and persecution. In one re- 
spect, indeed, let us hasten to add, the popular judgment concern- 
ing the Jews has never been deceived. The intense conservatism 
in religion for which they have become proverbial is fully con- 

* Numbers xxiii. 9. 
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firmed by facts. There exists no other race of men that has ap- 
proved its fidelity to religious conviction for an equal period, under 
equal difficulties, and amid equal temptations. Antiochus, Titus, 
Firuz, Eeccared, Edward I. of England, Philip Augustus of France, 
Ferdinand of Spain, exhausted the resources of tyranny in vain to 
shake their constancy. Their power of resistance rose with the 
occasion that called it forth ; and their fervid loyalty to the faith 
transmitted to them by the fathers never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than when it cost them their peace, their happiness, and 
their life to maintain it. Since the close of the last century, how- 
ever, a great change has apparently come over the Jewish people. 
Not only have they abandoned their former attitude of reserve 
and mingled freely with their fellow-citizens of whatever creed, 
not only have they taken a leading part in the great political revo- 
lutions that swept over Europe, but the passion for change, so 
characteristic of the age in which we live, has extended even to 
their time-honored religion; and a movement aiming at nothing 
less than the complete reformation of Judaism has arisen, and 
rapidly acquired the largest dimensions. The very fact that such 
a movement should exist among such a people is rightly inter- 
preted as a sign of the times deserving of careful and candid con- 
sideration ; and great interest has accordingly been manifested of 
late on the subject of Jewish Eeform. In a series of articles we 
shall undertake to give a brief sketch of the origin and bearings 
of the movement. But before addressing ourselves to this task it 
will be necessary to review a few of the main causes that have 
enabled the Jews to perdure in history, and to consider the mo- 
tives that impelled them to resist change so long, if we would 
properly appreciate the process of transformation that is even 
now taking place among them. Among the efficient forces that 
conduced to the preservation of the Jewish people we rank highest 

The Purity of their Domestic Relations. 

The sacredness of the family tie is the condition both of the 
physical soundness and the moral vigor of nations. The family is 
the miniature commonwealth, upon whose integrity the safety of 
the larger commonwealth depends. It is the seedplot of all mo- 
rality. In the child's intercourse with its parents the sentiment 
of reverence is instilled, — the essence of all piety, all idealism ; 
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also the habit of obedience to rightful authority, which forms so 
invaluable a feature in the character of the loyal citizen. In the 
companionship of brothers deference to the rights of equals is prac- 
tically inculcated, without which no community could exist. The 
relations between brother and sister give birth to the sentiment of 
chivalry, — regard for the rights of the weaker, — and this forms 
the basis of magnanimity, and every generous and tender quality 
that graces humanity. Eeverence for superiors, respect for equals, 
regard for inferiors, — these form the supreme trinity of the Virtues. 
"Whatever is great and good in the institutions and usages of man- 
kind is an application of sentiments that have drawn their first 
nourishment from the soil of the family. The family is the school 
of duties. But it has this distinguishing excellency, that among 
those who are linked together by the strong ties of affection duty 
is founded on love. On this account it becomes typical of the per- 
fect morality in all the relations of life, and we express the noblest 
longings of the human heart when we speak of a time to come in 
which all mankind will be united " as one family." Now the pre- 
eminence of the Jews in point of domestic purity will hardly be 
disputed. " In this respect they stand out like a bold promontory 
in the history of the past, singular and unapproached," said the 
philosopher Trendelenburg* According to the provisions of the 
Mosaic Code, the crime of adultery is punished with death. The 
most minute directions are given touching the dress of the priests 
and the common people, in order to check the pruriency of fancy. 
The scale of forbidden marriages is widely extended with the same 
end in view. Almost the entire tribe of Benjamin is extirpated to 
atone for an outrage upon feminine virtue committed within its 
borders. The undutiful son is stoned to death in the presence of 
the whole people. That husband and wife shall become " as one 
flesh," is a conception which we find only among the Jews. Among 
them the picture of the true housewife which is unrolled to us in 
Proverbs had its original, — the picture of her who unites all wom- 
anly grace and gentleness, in whose environment dwell comfort and 
beauty, " whose husband and sons rise up to praise her." The mar- 
riage tie was held so sacred that it was freely used by the prophets 



* Vide the essay on the Origin of Monotheism in Jahrbuch des Vereins fur Wis- 
senschaftliche Padagogik, Vol. IX. 1877, by the author of this article. 
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to describe the relations between the Deity and the chosen people. 
Jehovah is called the husband of the people. Israel shall be his 
true and loyal spouse. The children of Israel are his children. 
The worship of false gods was designated by the Hebrew word that 
signifies conjugal infidelity. This feature of Jewish life remained 
equally prominent in later times. In the age of the Talmud mar- 
riage was called Hillula, — a song of praise ! The most holy day 
of the year, the tenth of the seventh month, a day of fasting and 
the atonement of sins, was deemed a proper occasion to collect the 
young people for the purpose of choosing husbands and wives. On 
that day the maidens of Jerusalem, arrayed in pure white, went out 
into the vineyards that covered the slopes of the neighboring hills, 
dancing as they went, and singing as the bands of youth came up 
to meet them from the valleys. " Youth, raise now thine eyes," 
sang the beautiful among them, " and regard her whom thou choos- 
est." " Look not to beauty," sang the well-born, " but rather to an- 
cient lineage and high descent." Lastly, those who were neither 
beautiful nor well born took up the strain, and thus they sang : 
" Treacherous is grace, and beauty deceitful ; the woman that fears 
God alone shall be praised." The appropriateness of such proceed- 
ings on the Atonement day was justified by the remark that mar- 
riage is itself an act of spiritual purification. The high value 
attached to the institution of the family is further illustrated by 
many tender legends of the Talmud which we cannot here stop to 
recount. A separate gate, it is said, was reserved in Solomon's 
Temple for the use of bridegrooms, before which they received the 
felicitations of the assembled people. The marriage celebration 
was essentially a festival of religion. Seven days it lasted. The 
Talmudic law, usually so unbending in its exactions, relaxed its 
austerity in favor of these auspicious occasions, and recommended 
to all to rejoice with the joyful. On the Sabbath of the marriage- 
week, the young husband was received with peculiar honors in the 
synagogue, and the liturgy of the mediaeval Jews is crowded with 
hymns composed in honor of these solemn receptions. If a whole 
congregation thus united to magnify and sanctify the erection of a 
new home, the continued preservation of its sanctity might safely 
be left to the jealous watchfulness of its inmates. Cases of sensual 
excess or of unfilial conduct have been extremely infrequent among 
the Jews, down to modern times. However mean the outward ap- 
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pearance of their homes might be, the moral atmosphere that per- 
vaded them was rarely contaminated. If the question be asked, 
how it came about that so feeble a people could resist the malevo- 
lence of its foes ; that a nation, deprived of any visible rallying- 
point, with no political or religious centre to cement their union, 
had not long since been wiped out from the earth's surface, we 
answer that the hearth was their rallying-point and the centre of 
their union. There the scattered atoms gained consistency suffi- 
cient to withstand the pressure of the world. Thither they could 
come to recreate their torn and lacerated spirits. There was the 
well-spring of their power. 

The Schools. 

If the Jewish people were preserved in moral vigor by the in- 
fluence of their domestic life, the care they bestowed on the edu- 
cation of the young kept them intellectually fresh. Schools were 
erected in every town and country-district. It was forbidden a 
Jew to reside in cities where no provision was made for the in- 
struction of children. Teachers were called the guardians of cities. 
The destruction of Jerusalem was attributed to the fact that'the 
schools had been suffered to fall into neglect. Synagogues were 
often used for purposes of primary instruction. "A sage is greater 
than a prophet," said the proverb. To increase in knowledge, at 
least in a certain kind of knowledge, was a part of the Jew's re- 
ligion. According to the theory of the Eabbies the revelation of 
God to man is fully embodied in the books of the Old Testament, 
especially in the books of the Pentateuch, commoidy called the 
Tora, — the Law. They contain, either by direct statement or by 
implication, whatever it is necessary for men to know. They 
anticipate all future legislation. Though apparently scanty in 
substance, they are replete with suggestions of profound and inex- 
haustible wisdom. To penetrate the hidden meanings of " the 
Law " became, on this account, the primary obligation of the de- 
vout; and ignorance was not only despised on its own account, 
but was, in addition, branded as a sign of deficient piety. The 
ordinances of the Jewish sages are all ostensibly deduced from 
the words of the Sacred Law. Without such sanction no enact- 
ment of any later lawgiver, however salutary in itself, could aspire 
to general recognition. The civil and criminal law, the principles 
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of science, sanitary and police regulations, even the rules of cour- 
tesy and decorum, are alike rested on scriptural authority. The 
entire Talmud may be roughly described as an extended commen- 
tary on the Mosaic Law.* The authors of the Talmud led a stu- 
dious life, and relied in great measure upon the habit of study to 
preserve the vitality of their faith. Among the sayings of the 
sages -f we read such as these. Jose ben Joeser says : " Let thy 
house be the resort of the wise, and let the dust of their feet 
cover thee, and drink in thirstily their words." Joshua ben Pe- 
rachia says : " Get thee an instructor, gain a companion [for thy 
studies], and judge all men upon the presumption of their inno- 
cence." Hillel says : " Who gains not in knowledge loses 

Say not, ' When I am at leisure I will study ' ; 't is likely thou wilt 

then never be at leisure He who increases flesh increases 

corruption ; he who increases worldly goods increases care ; he 
who increases servants increases theft; but he who increases in 
the knowledge of the Law increases life." Jochanan ben Sakkai 
says : " If thou art wise in the knowledge of the Law, take not 
credit to thyself, for to this end wast thou created." After the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus, academies sacred to the study 
of the Law were erected in different cities of Palestine, and simi- 
lar institutions flourished on the banks of the Euphrates. In the 
eleventh centuiy the chief seats of Jewish learning were trans- 
planted to the West ; and since that time the European Jews have 
excelled their brethren of the East in all the elements of mental 
culture. In the course of their manifold wanderings the Jews 
carried their libraries everywhere with them. Wherever a syna- 
gogue arose, a school for young children and a high school for 
youths were connected with it. In the dark night of the ghetto 
the flame of knowledge was never quenched. While the nations 
of Europe were still sunk in barbarism the Jews zealously de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of medicine, mathematics, and 
dialectics, and the love of learning became an hereditary quality 
in their midst. The efforts of many generations have contributed 
to keep their intellectual faculties bright ; and, unlike most op- 
pressed races, they have emerged from a long epoch of systematic 

* For a concise but comprehensive account of the origin of the Talmud, vide the 
art. Talmud in Johnson's Encyclopaedia. 
__ + Collected in the Tract Aboth (Fathers). 
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persecution well fitted to attack the problems of the present with 
fresh interest and undiminished capacity. 

The Democratic Organization of the Synagogue. 
The spirit of monotheism is essentially democratic both in poli- 
tics and religion. There is to be but one king, and he the spiritual 
Lord in heaven. All the people are equal before him. When 
the Hebrews clamorously demanded a king the prophet charged 
them with treason against their proper ruler. The prophet and 
the priest were hostile powers ; and their antagonism was clearly 
felt, and sometimes energetically expressed. The Lord takes no 
delight in the slaughter of animals. The bloody sacrifices are an 
offence to Him. What He requires is purity of heart, righteous 
judgment, and care for the widow and the fatherless. The idea of 
priestly mediation — of mediation in any shape — was repugnant 
to the Jews. " The whole people are priests," it was said. When 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem had been laid in ashes, anything re- 
sembling a hierarchical caste was no longer tolerated among them. 
The Law and the Science of the Law were open to all ; and each 
one was expected, according to the measure of his capacity, to 
draw directly from the fountainJiead of faith. The autonomy of 
the congregations was strictly guarded. Entire uniformity in the 
ritual was never achieved.* The public lector of prayers was 
called " the delegate of the congregation." The Eabbies (the word 
means Masters, in the sense of teachers) were men distinguished 
for superior erudition and the blamelessness of their lives, and 
these qualities formed their only title to distinction.-f- Their 
duties differed radically from those of the Catholic priest or the 
Protestant clergyman. They never took upon themselves the care 
of souls. Their office was to instruct the young, and in general 
to regulate the practice of religion according to the principles and 
precedents laid down in the sacred traditions of their people. The 
several congregations were independent of each other. There were 
no general synods or councils, no graded hierarchy culminating in 
a spiritual head, no oligarchy of ministers and elders ; but rather 

* Vide Zunz Die Eitus. 

+ Many of them supported themselves by following some humble calling, refusing 
to receive remuneration for their teachings, on the principle that the Law " should 
not be made a spade to dig with." 
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a federation of small communities, each being a sovereign unit, 
and connected with the others solely by the ties of a common 
faith, common sympathies, and common sufferings. Any ten men 
were competent to form themselves into a congregation, and to 
discharge all the duties of religion. The fact that this was so 
proved of the utmost consequence in preserving the integrity of 
Judaism. The Jews were parcelled out over the whole earth. 
The body of the people was again and again divided. But in 
every case the barest handful that remained sufficed to become the 
nucleus of new organizations. Had the system of Judaism re- 
quired any one central organ, a blow aimed against this would 
doubtless have proved fatal to the whole. But by the wise pro- 
visions of the federative system the vital power seems to have 
been equally disseminated over the entire community. Like the 
worm that is trodden under foot, to which Israel so often likens 
itself in the Hebrew prayers, the divided members lived a new life 
of their own, and though apparently crushed beneath the heel of 
their oppressors, they ever rose again in indestructible vitality. 

The Influence of Persecution, 

In surveying the history of the Jewish people we find a strange 
blending of nationalism and cosmopolitism illustrated in their 
actions and beliefs. They proudly styled themselves the elect 
people of God, they looked down with a certain contempt upon 
the Gentile nations, yet they conceived themselves chosen, not on 
their own account, but for the world's sake, in order to spread the 
knowledge of the true God among men. They repudiated heathen- 
ism, and regarded Trinitarianism as an aberration. In contradis- 
tinction to these their mission was to protect the purity of the 
monotheistic religion until in the millennial age all nations would 
gather about their "holy Mount." They considered their own con- 
tinued existence as a people foreordained in the Divine scheme,* 
because they believed themselves divinely commissioned to bring 
about the eternal happiness of the human race. The centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of character were thus evenly balanced, and 

* " Let it not seem strange to you that we should regain our former condition, even 
though only a single one of us were left, as it is written, ' Fear not, thou worm, 
Jacob ! ' " — Juda ha-Lbvi, in the book Cusari (twelfth century), III. 11. 
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this circumstance contributed not a little to enliven their courage 
in the face of long-continued adversity. When the independence 
of Greece was lost, the Greeks ceased to exist as a nation. But 
the loss of the Temple and the fatherland gave barely more than a 
passing shock to the national consciousness of the Jews. Easily 
they acclimatized themselves in every quarter of the globe. The 
fact of their dispersion was cited by Christianity as a sign of their 
rejection by God. They themselves regarded it as a part of their 
mission to be scattered as seed over the whole earth. That they 
should suffer was necessary, they being the Messianic people ! 
Their prayers were filled with lamentations and the recital of their 
cruel woes. But they invariably ended with words of promise and 
confidence in the ultimate fulfilment of Israel's hope. Thus in the 
very depths of their degradation they were supported by a sense 
of the grandeur of their destinies, and by the proud consciousness 
that their sufferings were the price paid for the world's spiritual 
redemption. In the earlier half of the Middle Ages the Jews were 
still permitted to enjoy a certain measure of liberty. In Spain, 
France, and Germany they lived on amicable terms with their 
neighbors, they engaged in trade and manufacture, and were allowed 
to possess landed property. In the tenth and eleventh centuries 
a great part of the city of Paris was owned by Jews. But at the 
time of the Crusades a terrible change in the aspect of their affairs 
took place. The principles embodied in the canonical law had by 
this time entered into the practice of the European nations. Fa- 
naticism was rampant. The banks of the Bhine and the Moselle 
became the theatre of the most pitiless persecution. Among the 
Crusaders the cry was raised, " We go to Palestine to slay the un- 
believers; why not begin with the infidel Jews in our own midst ? " 
Worms, Spires, Mayence, Strassburg, Basle, Begensburg, Breslau, 
witnessed the slaughter of their Jewish inhabitants. Toward the 
close of the thirteenth century one hundred thousand Jews perished 
at the hands of Bindfleisch, and the murderous hordes of whom he 
was the leader. To add fuel to the passions of the populace the 
most absurd accusations were brought forward against them, and 
their religion was made odious by connecting it with charges of 
grave moral obliquity. Jewish physicians being in great request, 
especially at the court of kings, it was given out that with fiendish 
malice they were wont to procure the death of their Christian 
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patients.* They were accused of killing Christian children, and 
using the blood of Christians in celebrating the Passover festival, 
and this monstrous falsehood was repeated until no one doubted its 
substantial truth. Let it be remembered that this charge was origi- 
nally preferred, in a somewhat different shape, against the Christians 
themselves. It floated down, as such rumors will, from age to age, 
until, its authorship being forgotten, it was finally used as a con- 
venient handle against the hated Jews. In this manner the Easter- 
tide which was to announce the triumph of a religion of love be- 
came to the Jews a season of terror and mortal agony, and the Easter 
dawn was often reddened with the flames that rose from Jewish 
homes. It is impossible to calculate the number of lives that have 
been lost in consequence of this single accusation. It has lived on 
even into the present century.-f In the fourteenth century the 
Black Death devastated the Continent of Europe. Soon the opinion 
gained ground that the Jews were responsible for the ravages of the 
plague. It was claimed that the Rabbi of Toledo had sent out a 
venomous mixture concocted of consecrated wafers and the blood 
of Christian hearts to the various congregations, with orders to 
poison the wells. The Pope himself undertook to plead for their 
innocency, but even papal bulls were powerless to stay the popular 
madness. In Dekkendorf a church was built in honor of the mas- 
sacre of the Jews of that town, and the spot thus consecrated has 
remained a favorite resort of pilgrims down to modern times. The 
preaching friars of the Franciscan and Dominican orders were par- 
ticularly active in fanning the embers of bigotry whenever they 
threatened to die down. In England, France, and Spain the hor- 
rors enacted in Germany were repeated on a scale of similar mag- 
nitude. The tragic fate of the Jews of York, the fury of the 
Pastoureaux, the miserable scenes that accompanied the exodus of 
the Jews from Spain are familiar facts of history. In Poland, in 
the seventeenth century, the uprising of the Cossacks under the 

* Thus in the case of Charles the Bald, and others. 

t In the year 1840 it was simultaneously renewed in Rhenish Prussia, on the Isle 
of Ehodos, and in the city of Damascus. In that city the most respected members 
of the Jewish community were arrested, with the assistance of the French Consul, 
Eatti Menton, and underwent cruel torture. The intense excitement caused through- 
out Europe at the time is, doubtless, still fresh in the memory of many who will read 
these pages. The utter falsity of the charge was at last exposed, thanks to the efforts 
of the Austrian Consul Merlato and the energetic action of Lord Palmerston. 
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chieftainship of Chmielnicki became once more the signal of de- 
struction. It is estimated that in ten years (1648-1658) upwards 
of two hundred and fifty thousand Jews perished.* Even when 
the lives of the Jews were spared, their condition was so extremely 
wretched that death might often have seemed the preferable alter- 
native. The theory propounded by the Church and acted out by 
the temporal rulers of the Middle Ages is expressed in the words 
of Innocent III., " Quos propria culpa submisit perpetuee servituti, 
quum Dominum crucifixerint — pietas Christiana receptet et susti- 
neat cohabitationem illorum." •(■ By the crucifixion of Jesus the 
Jews had forfeited for themselves and their posterity the right to 
exist in Christian states. They lived on sufferance merely. In 
the feudal system there was no place for them. They were aliens, 
were regarded as the property of the Emperor, and he was free to 
deal with them as suited his convenience. Hence the name servi 
camera? — servants of the imperial chamber — was applied to them. 
They could be sold, purchased, given away at pleasure. Charles 
IV. presented " the persons and property of his Jews " to the city 
of Worms. In a schedule of toll-dues dating from the year 1398 
we read : " A horse pays two shillings, a Jew six shillings, an ox two 
heller." J They were compelled to wear a badge of shame upon 
their garments ; § were confined to narrow and filthy quarters, — 
ghetto juderia, — debarred from all honorable employments. The 
schools and universities were closed against them. The guilds 
shut them out from the various trades. To gain the means of 
subsistence nothing remained for them but to engage in the petty 
traffic of the pedler or the disreputable business of the money- 
lender. They had absolutely no choice in the matter. The laws 
of Moses forbid the lending of money at interest without any 
qualification whatsoever. The authorities of the Talmud severely 
condemn the practice of usury, and refuse to admit the testimony 
of usurers in courts of law. || But all scruples on the part of the 

* Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, X. p. 78. 

t Cassel, art. Juden, p. 83, in Ersoh und Gruber ; vide also p. 85, "ad perpetuam 
Judaici sceleris ultionem eisdem Judaeis induxerit perpetuam servitutem." 

t Ibid., p. 91. 

§ The signum circulars was borrowed from Islam. It has been ingeniously con- 
ectured that the circular form was selected in contradistinction to the sign of the 
crescent. Ibid., p. 75. 

|| Mishna Sanhedrin, III. 3. , 
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Jews had now to be set aside. Gold they must have, and in abun- 
dance. It was the only means of buying their peace. The taxes 
levied by the imperial chamber were enormous.* The cities, the 
baronial lords, in whose territory they took refuge, constantly im- 
posed new burdens as the price of toleration. The Jews have often 
been held up to contempt for their avarice and rapacity. The 
reproach is unjust. It reminds one of the ancient Philistines, who, 
having shorn the Hebrew of his strength and blinded him, called 
him with jeers from his prison-house to exhibit him to the popular 
gaze and to make sport of his infirmity. 

Under these circumstances the conservatism of the Jews in mat- 
ters of religion can no longer astonish us. Eejected by the world, 
they lived in a world of their own. They had inherited from their 
ancestors an extended code of ceremonial observances, dietary 
laws, and minute and manifold directions for the conduct of life. 
In these they beheld the bulwark of their religion, the common 
bond that united the scattered members of their race. The Jew 
of Persia or Palestine could come among his German brethren, 
and hear the same prayers expressed in the same language, and 
recognize the same customs as were current among his co-religion- 
ists in the East. The passwords of the faith were everywhere 
understood. To preserve complete unanimity with respect to re- 
ligious usage was a measure dictated by the commanding instinct 
of self-preservation. The Jews of all countries were furthermore 
united by the common yearnings with which they looked back to 
the past, and their common hope of ultimate restoration to the 
heritage of the promised land.f However prolonged their abode in 
the land of the stranger might be, they never regarded it otherwise 
than in the light of a temporary sojourn, and Palestine remained 
their true fatherland. " If I forget thee, Jerusalem, wither my right 
hand," was sung as plaintively on the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine as it had resounded of old by Babel's streams. The Jewish 

* A general tax paid in recognition of the Emperor's protection ; the Temple tax 
claimed by the Holy Roman Emperor in his capacity as the successor of Vespasian ; 
the so-called awrum coronarium, or coronation tax, by virtue of which every new 
emperor, upon his accession to the throne, could confiscate the third part of the 
property of the Jews. Besides these, extraordinary levies were frequent. 

+ On the eve of the 9th of the fifth month it was customary at Jerusalem to an- 
nounce the number of years that had elapsed since the fall of the Temple. Zunz 
Die Ritus, p. 84. 
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people walked through history as in a dream, their eyes fixed on 
Zion's vanished glories. Empires fell ; wars devastated the earth ; 
new manners, new modes of life, arose around them. What was 
all this toil and turmoil of the nations to them ! They were not 
admitted to the fellowship of mankind, they preserved their iron 
stability, they alone remained changeless. So long as the world 
maintained its hostile attitude toward them, there was little likeli- 
hood that they would abandon their time-honored traditions. But 
toward the close of the last century the first tokens of political, 
social, and spiritual regeneration began to appear among the de- 
spondent people of the Hebrews. The spirit of the Eeformation, 
which had slumbered so long, awoke to new vitality. The voice 
of love rebuked the selfishness of creeds ; Philosophy in the person 
of Kant emphasized the duties of man to man ; Poetry sent its warm 
breath through the German land, and with its sweet strains instilled 
broad, humanitarian doctrine into the hearts of men. Lessing cele- 
brated the virtues of his friend, Moses Mendelssohn, in " Nathan 
the Wise," and in the parable of the rings showed how the true 
religion is to be sought and found. The Eoyal Academy at Berlin 
nominated the same Mendelssohn for membership in its body. 
Jewish scholars were received with distinction in the Austrian 
and Prussian capitals. Eminent statesmen and writers began to 
exert themselves to remove the foul blot that had so long stained 
the conduct of the Christian states in their dealings with the Jews. 
In France the great Bevolution was rapidly sweeping away the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries. When the emancipation of the 
Jews came up for discussion in the Convention, the ablest speakers 
rose in their behalf. The Abbe Gregoire exclaimed : " A new cen- 
tury is about to open. May its portals be wreathed with the palm 
of humanity ! " Mirabeau lent his mighty eloquence to their cause. 
"I will not speak of tolerance," he said; "the freedom of conscience 
is a right so sacred that even the name of tolerance involves a 
species of tyranny."* On the 28th September, 1791, the National. 
Convention decreed the equality of the Israelites of Prance with 
their Christian fellow-citizens. The waves of the Eevolution, 
however, overflowed the borders of France, and the agitation they 
caused was quickly communicated to all Germany. Wherever 
the armies of the Eepublic penetrated, the gates of the ghettos 

* Vide the account of the debates in the official Moniteur. 
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were thrown open, and in the name of Fraternity, Liberty and 
Equality were announced to their inhabitants. When Napoleonic 
misrule at last exasperated Germany into resistance, the seeds 
which French influence had sown had already taken firm root in 
the German soil. On the 11th March, 1812, Frederick William 
III. issued his famous edict, removing the main disabilities from 
which the Jews of his dominions had suffered, granting them the 
rights and imposing upon them the honorable duties of citizenship. 
They were no longer to be classed as foreigners. The state claimed 
them as its children, and exacted of them the same sacrifices as 
all its sons were called upon to bring in the troublous times that 
soon followed. With what eager alacrity the Jews responded to 
the king's call the records of the German wars for independence 
amply testify. On the battle-fields of Leipzig and Waterloo they 
stood side by side with their Christian brethren. Many sons and 
fathers of Jewish households yielded their lives in the country's 
defence. In the blood of the fallen the new covenant of equal 
justice was sealed for all time to come. However prejudice might 
still dog their footsteps, however shamefully the government might 
violate its solemn pledges to the Jewish soldiers on their return 
from the wars, the Jews of Germany had now gained what they 
could no more lose. They felt that the land for which they had 
adventured their all, in whose behalf they had lost so much, was 
indeed their fatherland. For the first time, after many, many cen- 
turies, the fugitives had gained a home, a country. They awoke 
as from a long sleep. They found the world greatly changed 
around them; vast problems engaging the attention of thinkers, 
science and philosophy everywhere shedding new light upon the 
path of mankind. They were eager to approve themselves worthy 
and loyal citizens, eager to join in the general work of progress. 
They dwelt no more with anxious preference on the past. The 
present and the future demanded their exertions, and the motives 
that had so long compelled their exclusion from the fellowship of 
the Gentiles were gradually disappearing. As their religion was 
mainly retrospective in character and exclusive in tendency, great 
changes were needed to bring it into harmony with the altered con- 
dition of affairs. These changes were accordingly attempted, and 
their history is the history of Jewish Eeform. 

Felix Adlek. 



